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MR, ELNGSTON DISCOVERING TRACES OF THE ASSASSIN. 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 
INFLUENCE: 
ATALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE, 
CHAPTER V.—WAKING THE DEAD. 
Wuen Carmody was ejected from his farm, he and 
his family had gone to live with Mrs. Riley, his 
wife’s mother, in a small cabin at Lissard Point. 
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Sometimes he got a day’s work, for insignificant 
wages, as the supply of labour in the country was 
nearly double the demand: the having to work at 
all, however, galled his proud, idle spirit. He was no 
comfortable housemate now-a-days. But, for her 
daughter’s sake, the widow bore with him—except 
in one matter; she could not endure to sce him 
D 
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leading her son into lawless courses. Old enough 
to remember the turbulent years of a half-century, 
she knew what it all came to—disgrace and death. 
So far as her weak woman’s watching could avail, 
she exerted every nerve to keep her son from the 
bad company that must ruin him. 

All the day that Sally spent upon the islet, Tom 
stayed at home, making a net, with curious silent 
pertinacity. Some deep gloom seemed to have 
settled down upon him. At meals he spoke not, 
and hardly ate, but worked at the net as if it were 
of vital importance. Carmody did not appear to 
eare to question him; his mother’s few words were 
repulsed. Towards sun-down he went to a rock- 
pool, and bathed his face and hands; returning to 
the house, he put on his best grey riding-coat, and 
a pair of shoes of some pounds weight, clamped 
and heeled with iron. 

“Yer goin’ to the wake, Tom,” observed his mo- 
ther. 

“The very thing,” he answered. “Maybe I 
won't be home to-night at alli: don’t be unasy if 
I’m kep at Morrisy’s.” 

“Tm always unasy about ye of late, Tom; 
*twon’t be no new thing,” said his poor old mother. 
He went out without answering, 

The scene of the wake was near Gelden Hills. 
For some time before reaching it, the: sound of the 
Irish keen met his ears‘in fitfal gusts; wailing wildly 
through the air. Tom» Riley crossed himself once 
or twice, for the plaintive music struck his nerves 
with disagreeable suggestion ef tle dead. As he 
turned up the narrow bye-road to the house, he 
raised. his-voice in the keen, as all visiters were ex- 
pected. to do,.and.eried it.as mournfully aw if he had 
cared. one farthing’s worth fer the corpse within. 

The kitchen-table had something lymg upon it, 
covered with a white: sheet; candles burned at the 
head. and foot, seven im number; the principal 
mourner and nearest relatives sat beside: im silence, 
except. fer an occasional burst of the wild wail. 
Truthfally they grieved, to all seeming; though 
the dead weman had beem only a burdem of decre- 
pitude em ler family for years. Bonds of bised are 
kept earmestly sacred, even amongst the poorest 
Trish ;, they think it meam to: send a helpless rela- 
tive te parish shelter, so long as: a rooftree remains 
to amy of near kin. This eabim bore the aspeet of 
deep poverty; the walls were chiefly of round 
beaeh-stones:;. the- thatch was upheld by 
rafters of driftwood, through which rain dripped 
abundantly em wet. nights. Yet, poor as was the 
household,, its: most valuable possession, the pig, 
had been sold om that day, im order to purchase to- 
bacco and whisky for the night's regale, and thus 
do honour to the dead—as they esteem honour—at 
the cost of six months’ privation. 

Tom Riley walked through the cabin, and raised 
aside the white covering, for an instant’s look into 
the coffin, where the withered face, which had in 
its lifetime been querulous, was composed into carved 
stillness now. 

“Mrs. Morissy, ma’am, the whole counthry’s 
sorry for yer throuble,” he said to the middle-aged 
daughter, sitting beside: “she was the dacent wo- 
man always, and has left dacent people behind her.” 


‘enough to be heard by everyhudiy:. 
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With this compliment, he retired among the 
rest of the sympathising friends assembled, who 
were smoking and drinking, amid many a sup- 
pressed laugh and jest. He had none of the mirth. 
He sat gloomily upona pile cf turf-sods, of which ma- 
terial most of the company’ s seats were constructed; 
the occasional giving way of an ill-built settee being 
only productive of pleasant excitement. 

“There’s Ansty Brennan’s keen; I’d know it 
any distance,” observed one of the women, who had 
a sleeping child on her knees. “ She’s the beauti- 
fullest keener in all the counthry-side, far an’ near.” 

Among cultivated circles, Ansty’s voice would 
have been called a contralto of great richness and 
compass: women of strong character more gene- 
rally have that class of voice than the soprano: 
here, they paid her the homage of being silent, with 
one consent, as the full, melodious notes floated into 
hearing.. It was a fine work of art, nearly as expres- 
sive as natural sorrow would have made it. “Och 
wirrasthru! why did ye die?” 

The woman came in, her handsome face and 
bold dark eyes framed, as it were, by the hood of 
her blue cloak, which she threw back presently. 

“Tsn’t it a wondher she ain’t married, an’ sich a 
fortin as she has:!” remarked a brown-faced, merry- 
eyed little woman, who sat beside a pediar’s pack 
near the fire-place, where a great blaze leaped up 
the wide chimney, and emitted a glow into the air 
above. “They say she has: for sartin ten pounds 
in money, besides an ilegant bed an’ a dresser of 
delf plates, to say nothin’ of all the linen an’ frieze 
she spur for herself. I was just sayin’, my dear,” 
she remarked, when the object of the eonversation 
came up, “ what bad taste the boys: has, to lave you 
as: you are.” 

This was spoken in » eonfidential tone, loud 
Ansty Brennan 
bridled. “Maybe ’tisn’t their fault, Mrs: Mack,” 
she said, haughtily. Tf amythhing in the shape of 


‘woman was dreaded by the latter intrepid female, 


it was the vivacious: Little pedlar, who had now a 
reason fow offemes; im that she spied upon Miss 
Brennan’s shoulilers a gaily-celoured worsted ker- 
ehief which had not: been purchased from herself. 
Also there was the perennial grudge of old battles 
about prices : Miss Brennan was of adispesition so 
sevewing,. that the pedlar declaved it “fair ruina- 
tion” te attempt: selling: to her; she generally at 


/@nee proposed a reduction of fifty per cent. on 


the offered terms. 
existed. 

Having better game in view than a personal 
skirmish could procure her, the pedlar made her 
way down the room to a group at one side. 
“Misther Doyle, here’s iligant side-combs, only 
thruppence a pair; an’ Miss Liney at the big house 
has mostly the same ov ’em in her hair; all the 
quollity wears em; Miss Carroll there wud like to 
thry ’em, I'll be bound, and they'll loop up her fine 
hair delightful. See, won’t they?” and she fast- 
ened one at each side of the lady’s strongly auburn 
locks. 

“ An’ they’re bran new,” continued the pedlar; 
“T knows thim that has taste.” 

Of course the combs were purchased ; and other 


Thence a chronic spitefulness 
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gentlemen being piqued by Mr. Doyle’s example, 
Mrs. Mack disposed of her stock on the spot, at a 
net profit of three-halfpence per pair. The pedlar 
would get rich at this rate. Soon afterwards, she 
was deep in negotiation about a lilac print, which 
she asserted roundly to be the best, purtiest, and 
genteelest ever sold by her. “It’s clear to be 
the handsomest colour; for look at all the little 
flowers out in the fields—blessins on them—they’re 
mostly lilac, barrin’ thim that’s blue an’ yalla, of 
coorse.” 

“If you’d take the price in male, Mrs. Mack— 
but I couldn’t give ye the money; I don’t hardly 
ever get a ha’penny of my own.” 

“Take the price in male!” ejaculated the pedlar, 
beginning to fold up the piece. “If I was to take 
all the male that’s offered me, I could set up a 
mill, a’most. No, Katty, me dear; sorra bit but 
I'm throubled to have to refuse yer father’s daugh- 
ter, to say nothin’ of yer own self, that’s as purty 
a girl as any in the barony; but it couldn’t be at 
all at all.’ With that she draped some folds of 
the print against the wall, and left it to make its 
own impression. 

“T ax you now, Misther Riley, wud it be fair to 
take male for that?’ pointing to it admiringly. 
“Sure the whole world knows it wouldn't!” 

“Well, Mrs. Mack,” said the fascinated damsel, 
when the pedlar returned from an expedition to 
the end of the cabin, “if ye’d take even a part of 
the price in male, maybe I could get a couple of 
shillins.” 

“Ts it a girl of the Careys to be widout money ! 
Moryah ;” and Mrs. Mack snapped her fingers. 
“Don’t tell it to me, anyhow, Katty, honey. Sure 
its only sevenpence-ha’penny a yard—as chape as 
arag.” 

“T can’t take it, av it was only fippence, onless 
you're satisfied to have the male for part,” said the 
pretty Kate Carey, rather firmly. 

“Come hether, asthore:” the pedlar beckoned 
mysteriously with her forefinger. “You an’ me’ll 
settle it between us; but mind you don’t tell any 
one, for the life ’ud be pesthered out of me to be 
doin’ the same all the counthry round. An’ only 
for the ould friendship between me an’ yer father, 
honest man—well, no matther, our young days are 
gone by for good an’ all. How much money have 
ye, honey ?” 

“T have——” Kate’s thoughts reverted to the 
cracked mug on the top of the camp-bed where she 
and her sisters slept, and which was her bank of 
deposit: “I have, let me see—two shillins in shil- 
lins, an’ a crooked sixpence, an’ ninepence-ha’p’ny 
m coppers, an’ a farden.” 

The pedlar had these moneys summed together 
ina moment. “Sure ye have the whole price of 
it, all to fippence! an’ to go an’ ax me, a poor lone 
woman like me, to take the price in male! Katty 
Carey, I’d never expect the likes from you !” 

With an injured air she walked over to her 
property, and smoothed the folds with her brown 
hand. “It would make a beauty of an Injce black,” 
she soliloquised. ‘“ Male, indeed !” 

Katty, who had not intended to admit the amount 
of her coined treasure, which had taken months to 





accumulate to this point, and with the chief of 
which she wanted to buy a neckerchief, as Easter 
gift to her father, felt as if really the pedlar had 
some reason to be offended, and was inclined to 
agree to her terms. “That woman ‘ud scrape 
moss off a flint,” observed a neighbour, compliment- 
arily. “ Not but it’s a good calico, Katty. Husho-o.” 
She began to lull her child, lying across her knees. 
“ Little Art is very onquiet the night ; Ill have to 
go home wid him, I’m afeard.” 

* Give him to me fora while,” said good-natured 
Kate Carey; “ you must be stiff wid him heavy in 
yer lap the whole night.” 

The hot sleeping child was laid in her arms, 
which closed round him naturally and tenderly as 
do woman’s ever round childhood. “Now let me 
make the bargain for you about the cotton,” said 
the grateful mother. “Wait awhile, till she’s 
softened wid the cup of tay, an’ I promise you ’tisn’t 
sevenpence ha’p’ny a yard you'll be givin’ aither.” 
Which was verified in the sequel. 

“Did ye ever see anythin’ blacker than Tom 
Riley’s face, all this night?” whispered the pedlar 
to her nearest neighbour. “ He’s in wid the black- 
boys, they say; an’ one never knows what they’re 
goin’ to be afther.” 

“ He didn’t spake a word to Kate Carey the whole 
night,” remarked the other; “ an’ people used to 
be mintionin’ thim together.” 

“ Arrah, Misther Riley, yer mighty dark in yer- 
self this evenin’; wouldn’t ye be timpted to make 
a present to anybody P” 

“Not I: I haven’t any coppers but one penny.” 

“ Here’s an iligant ballad for that, anyhow,” said 
the pedlar, seizing the coin. “But sure yera good 
debtor, Misther Riley.” 

He stood up, and made his way past her to the 
door, whence a black-browed man had glanced once 
or twice within. Riley joined this person, without 
speaking, and they walked away together. 

The wake went on far into the night. All this 
gossip and business, pleasantry and gibing, was 
unchecked by the solemn presence of the dead. It 
was their custom: the sacredness of death over- 
awed none; the predominant power of habit numbed 
all such feeling. Men can get used to anything. 
I do not believe that the ancient Egyptians, at 
their feasts, were habitually more grave or wisefor 
the presence of that veiled skeleton. I believe that 
laughter and song were at last not even moment- 
arily checked by such a ghastly monitor. Church- 
yards close to our streets never solemnize the busy 
life around; windows looking into them may be 
the outlet of ribald or furious words; the merchant 
passing those iron gates to his counting-house, 
daily—the artisan to his workshop, daily—have no 
association of gravity with the upright stones and 
mounds. The sexton opens a vault unconcernedly 
as a smith picks a lock, and can whistle cheerily 
while his shovel strikes against a human bone. 
Why, we ourselves learn to live in the rooms where 
our dearest have died; with years the remembrance 
rubs gradually away from things familiar to the 
dead and to us. We learn to sit with calm eyes 
over against the white tablet whose inscription was 
composed with blinding tears. 
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CHAPTER VI.—A DEED OF DARKNESS. 


TuIs evening of the wake happened to be two days 
before the assizes. Mr. Kingston intended to set 
off for the county town next morning, and Lina 
was busily employed in packing his clothes into his 
portmanteau. 

“T think I will go and take a brisk walk to the 
top of the hill,” he said; “I have not been out of 
doors to-day.” 

“Tt is late—quite dark,” she said. 

He might not have heard her. He went down- 
stairs, buttoned on an overcoat, and walked forth. 
Turning his face from the lighted windows, he 
looked towards the long grey fields, reaching up- 
ward to the heathery brow of the hill; and his 
lithe figure ran rapidly along the narrow rocky road 
winding among them. 

The exercise exhilarated him; the very tips of 
his fingers felt a glow, and in his brain the dusti- 
ness of the day’s work was clearing. The ascent 
became steeper, and his breath short; so he reined 
himself in, and walked quietly. Nothing living, on 
all the bleak hill-side but himself, except a hare, 
which his feet startled, and which bounded away 
into the darkness on the other side of the fence, as 
if the county hounds had been after her. 

When near the summit, he turned round, and 
saw far below lights twinkling where his house 
stood ; lights in a few of the cottages on the beach, 
and the broad gleaming sea lying beyond, spread 
out to the brown Heads. Through a streak in the 


uniform grey clouds, one bright star shed a line 
of tremulous silver upon the water. 


Crows flying 
overhead in the dark air made a muffled sound with 
their wings, as they travelled to the rookeries of 
Golden Chase. 

Now, as Mr. Kingston stood thus looking, a con- 
sciousness stole over him that he was not alone. 
Something human was near. He heard no stir; 
his sharpest senses could detect no presence; he 
held his very breathing; silence like the grave was 
on the hill. He smiled to himself for the folly of 
his impression, and walked a few steps homewards. 

Again ! he had thought of business matters in the 
interval; but as if he had been touched by some 
finger—as if he had been whispered to by some 
voice—came the conviction that he was not alone. 
No footfall—no twig snapping—no shadow—no echo 
—what childish nervousness is this? The keen 
eyes could see nothing but the long dun slope of the 
hill, and the fence beside him, when he looked 
around. But he felt. It was inexplicable—inde- 
scribable. Spirit had consciousness of the presence 
of spirit, and prescience of something to come. 
Half involuntarily he called aloud, “Any one 
there ?” 

A blinding blaze—the cutting of a bullet through 
the air close to his head, at the instant he spoke— 
was the answer. Probably his sudden shout had 
saved his life, by causing the hand on the barrel to 
swerve, for the merest fraction ofa second. With- 
out an instant’s thought, he plunged over the fence 
on the side whence the shot came, and saw some- 
thing running along, crouched under the shadow of 
the wall, likean animal. Mr. Kingston’s hand was 





in his vest; he withdrew it, and fired his revolver. 
A stifled moan seemed to be mixed with the report, 
Where he had seen him cowering, he stumbled over 
something—a horse-pistol dropped in the drain; 
it was warm as he grasped it. But no farther trace 
of any person could he see. He walked through 
the neighbouring fields, and examined the fences, 
as well as he could in the thickening darkness; he 
watched and listened; but nothing came to his ear, 
save the sob of the sea against the shore; nothing 
to his eye, but the blotted heavens and earth. 

When he reached home, he admitted himself by 
a pass-key through the office entrance. Bolting 
the door, that he might be free from interruption, 
he struck a light, and examined the pistol. The 
lock yet reeked with the powder which was to have 
killed him. The damp upon the handle was—blood. 
Faugh! his own fingers were stained with it. He 
supposed that the almost random shot from the 
revolver must have struck the hand of the assassin. 
That would be a clue to him. For the first time, 
the possible consequences of his own firing oc- 
curred to his mind; he might have had a life to 
answer for: and the heart which had never quick- 
ened its throb at the moment of danger, did tremble 
to think of this crime escaped. He made a resolve, 
which he afterwards fulfilled. The pistol was laid 
aside in a secret drawer; he went to his room to 
wash his hands, and occasioned the Housemaid’s 
conjecture that ‘ Master had cut hisself.” 

He was unusually affectionate and bright that 
evening. Mrs. Kingston asked whether he had 
been firing while he was out. There had beena 
debate at the fireside as to certain sounds heard; 
one party maintaining that papa’s revolver had 
certainly been discharged. 

“Yes, I did fire.” 

“ Ah, I was sure of it; I’d know its noise among 
fifty pistols,” exclaimed Frank, triumphantly. 

Frank was anxious to know whether anything 
had been hit, but could not reiterate the question 
while papa was reading the newspaper so intently. 

Tea was upon the table, when the door was sud- 
denly burst open, and poor Sally appeared. She 
was a wild figure: the bonnets, with their sea-weed 
trimmings hanging limply down, had slid about her 
throat, and her scant yellow hair was frowsed with 
the rapidity of her running; and there was some- 
thing so alarming in the stare of her eyes, that 
Lina and Laura stood up. But when her gaze met 
Mr. Kingston’s, a change came over her: the start- 
ling demeanour grew humble and quiet. 

“ Tax yer pardon, ladies,” she said ; “ an’ I didn’t, 
want to frighten ye at all, only to spake to the 
masther a couple of words.” 

“My dear,” said his wife, sotto voce, “are you 
not afraid to go with her? she is evidently mad.” 
Mrs. Kingston held his coat for a moment; but the 
face that smiled back at her removed her fear. 
“ Pour out another cup of tea,” he desired ; “ it will 
be pleasantly cool when I return.” 

* And now, Sally, what do you want with me ” 
he asked, as she closed the study door. “ You 
should have come in more quietly; you alarmed 
the mistress and the young ladies.” 

“ Because,” said she, covering her eyes, with o 
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shudder, “TI had a sight before me the whole night 
—I seen a bloody corpse lyin’ in yer honour’s room 
—an’ it didn’t go from forenent me till I laid eyes 
on yer honour in the parlour.” 

“Ay!” said Mr. Kingston, meaningly; “and 
what put that into your head, Sally ?” 

“Oh then, wild fancies I do have, sir; but oh, 
yer honour, don’t be goin’ out in the dark any more, 
nor be dhrivin’ lonesome dhrives; an’ keep the 
shutters up tight, yer honour, for I hear tell there’s 
thim abroad that’s sworn to have yer life !” 

Mr. Kingston looked at her fixedly. 

“You must tell me where you heard this, Sally,” 
he said. 

She was cowed by his gaze: her glance shifted 
uneasily. “They'd think no more ov heavin’ me 
over the cliff, no more’n if I wor a pebble,” she 
said, as though to herself. “I daren’t—I daren’t, 
sir, tell you anythin,’ only to take care of yerself; 
‘deed, I forgets everythin’ mostly; I donno, often, 
whether I’m telling’ thruth or some of my cracked 
dhramins, sir,” she said. 

Mr. Kingston mused a litile. It would never do 
to threaten her with the law; he must try some 
other means. “Sally,” he said, “ you might really 
save my life if you'told me who to beware of.” 

“Maybe I could gather courage to-morrow, yer 
honour ; only let me alone now, for I’m wake in me- 
self afther the run I had over the cliff here. Yer 
honour, Misther Kingston, if I’d do it for any one 
in the world, it’s for Miss Liney’s father; but, sir, 
I'm often wandherin’ in out o’ the way places, an’ 
‘twould be asy for thim to put me down in a bog- 
hole unknownst, some night. I’m afeard, yer 
honour, I’m afeard.” 

The poor creature looked so: she shivered visi- 
bly. “Go into the kitchen and have some supper,” 
said the gentleman. 

He was buried in thought awhile, and, going 
back to the parlour, said that he should not go 
away on the next day, as he had intended. 

But early in the morning he went up the hill, 
with Hugo as companion. ‘The place where the 
man had kneeled to take aim, and where heavy 
shoemarks were in the soft earth—he bent over 
these, and took a drawing of the hob-nailed im- 
pression in his pocket-book. Hugo, who had been 
snuffing about, bayed and shrieked when he came 
to dark spots under the next fence—for he had 
some of the bloodhound nature in him, tawny brute 
that he was—and speedily scented a continuance of 
such marks in the further field. Afterwards he 
was at fault. The wound had apparently been 
stanched easily. With his stick Mr. Kingston 
stirred the mould over these marks and the foot- 
prints. He seemed to find tracks back again, as if 
the man had returned to search for his pistol in the 
night. But they were lost on the moory ground 
near by, and in marshy soil where a spring wasted 
into a shallow pool. 

Just as he was turning homewards, something 
caught his eye among the stones of the rocky road. 
It was a bit of the wadding, half burnt. Opened 
out, it proved to be a fragment of a ballad about a 
shipwrecked sailor. Mr. Kingston flattened it care- 
dully, and laid it by in his pocket-book. 
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AN ARAB LANDLORD. 


Resipiné at Alexandria not long since, I had occa- 
sion to make the personal acquaintance of Sheik Ab’d 
Mahroon, the proprietor of many of the most consi- 
derable houses and mosques in the most fanatical part 
of that city. I had, moreover, dealings with him 
on business matters; and, although I found him 
extremely upright and honourable, he possessed a 
few peculiarities not to be encountered in the Bri- 
tish landlord—ogre though, undoubtedly, that in- 
dividual is, in the eyes of the poor and the 
improvident tenant. 

In Alexandria and its suburbs there are many 
splendid mansions, erected by princely merchants 
and other Europeans there resident. There are, 
moreover, very large khans, especially about the 
European Square, which are subdivided into in- 
numerable apartments, let out to families or single 
individuals, who, apart from paying exorbitant rates, 
have no particular objection to the terrible closeness, 
the dust, filth, and noise always here to be encoun- 
tered—not to speak of the insect pests, originating 
with shirtless but sheepskin-coated camel-drivers, 
who, with their beasts of burthen, occupy the base- 
ment floor of these khans or caravanscrais. Again, 
where so many families were located, of opposite 
tastes, complexions, and creeds, a row was by no 
means of rare occurrence. Now and then, too, a 
stabbing-match took place; and at the best and 
most peaceful of times, sundry Greeks, addicted to 
much sour wine and filthily inebriating aqua vi- 
tee, would enliven the whole place with extempora- 
neous concerts on violins, flutes and guitars, vilely 
discordant. 

To herd with these I had little inclination. Pri- 
vate gentlemen, however hospitable, are not apt to 
receive perfect strangers as lodgers: the hotels 
were too exorbitant, and so I had no resource but 
to apply to the well-known Arab sheik afore- 
mentioned; and, having smoked one friendly pipe 
with him, he at once, keys in hand, conducted me 
to the tenement he proposed to rent me. 

Phe sheik was of tall, slim, dignified figure, with 
marked Oriental features, a hawk’s eye, a Roman nose, 
and a luxurious black beard that flowed to his waist. 
His long outer garment was composed of finest 
muslin, white as the driven snow, and a turban of 
the same material encompassed his red fez or tar- 
bouche, from which was suspended a large silk 
tassel; his feet were stockingless, and encased 
in loose red shoes. In one hand he carried the 
scented beads with which he “performed” his 
prayers, and which I firmly believe he ever kept 
counting from the moment he awoke until retiring 
to rest at night. Though his countenance was ex- 
tremely amiable, and his lips often verged upon a 
smile, he strictly confined this expression to his 
eyes, which were so expressive that I could assert 
that they sometimes almost laughed. To say that 
the sheik himself ever condescended to such in- 
dulgence, would have involved me in trouble with 
the neighbours, and have been a terrible slur 
upon his character. He did everything syste- 
matically and with decorum. He walked at a cer- 
tain solemn pace, with a certain dignified air, and 
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I don’t believe that a mad bull, or a falling wall, or 
any other approaching calamity, which a good pair 
of long legs, put into active service, might avoid, 
would induce the sheik so far to demean himself 
a3 to exert them for his escape. He was far too 
great a fatalist to interfere, even for his own safety, 
with the decrees of Heaven; and in all troubles his 
sentiment would be, “ Allah Karim”—God’s will 
be done. 

The sheik was even methodical in his speech, 
measuring or weighing his words and sentences ; 
and I must give him the credit, that what he did 
say was to the purpose, and that he always spoke 
downright palpable good sense. He was systematic 
about his meals also, (I watched him often, in after 
times, through the venetians of my front room, which 
overlooked the courtyard, where he dined in fine 
weather,) and about his ablutions before and after 
meals. With regard to the latter, I think he 
counted the number of times he rinsed and wiped 
his hands and lips, or how often he gargled his 
mouth. So with his food: he limited himself to a 
certain quantity, and partook of seldom more than 
two mealsaday. I have often thought since, whilst 
reflecting upon this man’s punctilious systematic 
life, what a terrible mishap a day’s illness must 
have proved to him. He must have required as 
much re-adjustment as a clock with a broken main- 
spring, and taken weeks and weeks before he could 
go well again. However, be this as it may, such 
was the sheik who, key in hand, preceded me to 
show me my future home. The distance was only 
across the street; but I had time enough, we walked 
so slow, to observe our respective shadows upon an 
opposite wall, and to acknowledge that the sheik’s 
shadow was by far the most dignified in appear- 
ance, because my costume represented me as all 
legs and hat, whilst the sheik’s flowing robes con- 
cealed all such deformity. 

The house, which was a perfectly new one, was 
of considerable dimensions, being three stories high, 
and each story consisting of a double separate suite 
of rooms, including kitchen, and with a separate 
wash-house and yard situated upon the terface. 
There was only one common gate of entrance, which 
conducted through a lofty hall to a wide flight of 
stone steps, with balustrades which led to the 
three various landings, and thence to the top of 
the house. In fact, the same stairs were common 
to six families—the number required to occupy the 
house. At the gate of entrance, on a wooden trough, 
much like what beer-barrels are placed upon, and 
seated on a rough plank thrown across, was a 
venerable old Avrab—a perfect old man of the seas in 
appearance—whom the sheik introduced to our 
notice as the Boab or hall-porter, informing me at 
the same time that this functionary would prove a 
most useful man, and that every one of the lodgers 
{that is, each family), was expected to pay him one 
piastre and a half a weck. The claim was not ex- 
orbitant, and, for my part, I willingly closed with 
the terms. 

Then, at the same stately pace we proceeded up- 
stairs, and the sheik, muttering something or other 
from the Koran, inserted the key and flung open 
the door (which was to answer for the street door), 
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and ushered me into a small central hall with three. 
other doors. The one exactly opposite led into a 
large and airy kitchen, well lighted, but with the 
windows right up to the roof. ‘To the left of the 
hall, a door conducted me into a very decent bed- 
room with one window, at the same height as those 
in the kitchen; the other, a much larger one, and 
at the usual height from the fieor, looked into a 
walled-in open space, which was unroofed, and 
extended from top to bottom of the building, ad- 
mitting light and air, but not overlooking anybody 
else’s premises. Here the sheik paused, and gave 
me positively to understand that the high window 
in this room, and those in the kitchen, were inten- 
tionally so constructed (indeed, it was a point of law 
in Egypt) because they overlooked the harems of 
many influential Arabs, and that any attempt on 
my part, or on the part of others, to avail ourselves 
of this peep-hole, would prove fatal to the terms of 
contract, and entail our immediate expulsion. 

Having satisfied this singular man’s conscienceon 
this score, he conducted us through the hall into 
a large and cheerful sitting-room, with two decent 
bed-rooms off it on one side, all of which over- 
looked the streets, and were therefore pierced with 
reasonable windows. ‘To the right of this sitting- 
room, however, was a small dark tank, humid 
withal, and which hinted horribly of agues and rheu- 
matism ; here, also, one solitary window up at the 
ceiling admitted a ghastly light and some air from 
the funnel before alluded to. This the sheik consi- 
dered as the ne plus ultra of perfection. “ A room,” 
said he, stroking his beard, “which in the winter 
time, by closing the glass windows, and introduc- 
ing a brazier of well-burnt charcoal, you render as 
warm as an oven; whilst, during the great heat 
of summer, no ice-house could prove cooler.” 
Though mentally differing from him, I uttered the 
brief word of consent, “ tyab” (good), intending the 
while to devote it to a lumber store. 

The survey was now completed, and I was 
most anxious to know when I might take posses- 
sion. Before answering me, he insisted on lugging 
me up to the terrace, where he showed me the wash- 
house and yard, both of which were compact and 
comfortable ; the latter was walled in, and looked 
over the street at one extremity; the other end—the 
dangerous one—being effectually blocked in by the 
wash-house; this wash-house, however, had a ter- 
raced roof, easily assailable by climbing upon the 
wall of separation, and so hoisting one’s self up. 
Perfoetly aware of this fact, the old sheik reiterated 
his warning relative to prying into our neighbonrs’ 
affairs; and, being reassured on this score, we de- 
scended the steps and quitted the house. 

When was T to take occupation? I demanded. 
“ Shua, shua, (gently, gently,) oh, howajah! There 
are many things yet to be settled. You agree 
to pay me the money I ask?—well and good— 
that point is settled: it is now for me to satisfy 
my mind as to your capabilities of complying with 
your promise: no offence; it is the law of the land. 
IT must then ascertain your moral character from 
one or more respectable inhabitants; or your con- 
sul himself will do. I must be assured that you 
are not one given to brawling or other disturb- 
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ances; and, above all, that you never intrigue 
with females. This last point would prove fatal to 
my position and character; for, remember that I 
am letting you, a Frank, quarters in the wery heart 
of the Moslem population, and the elders would 
throw dirt on my beard should any misfortune 
arise. When all these points have been adjusted, 
we will then draw up a contract before the consul, 


and you shall enter into the peaceful @ecupation of 


your house.” 

It took this scrupulous old fellow a fortmight to 
satisfy himself on all these points. Another fortnight 
elapsed before his learned Arab scribe had drawn 
up a contract to please. Finally, the thing was 
approved, publicly read before witnesses, sealed in 
the presence of the authorities, and I was permitted 
to move into my new quarters. On asking for the 
key, (I had already paid a quamter’s rent in ad- 
vance,) I found that, over amd above the terms 
agreed upon, I was forced to pay a sovereign to let 
myself in, and was further muleted by the boab for 
five shillings accustomed black mail levied upon all 
(European) new tenants. Smeb, however, was the 
lay of the land, and I complied with it without 
expostulation. 

At length, safely housed, I began to settle down 
in peace and comfort. Alas! vain hope. I had 
barely been a fortnight in the house before there 
was a tumult. Many bearded old Moslems, angry 
and expostulatory, came over in a deputation, 
headed by the sheik, who was as serene as ever, ac- 
cusing me of overlooking their harem. I was luck- 
ily from home at the moment; but my wife, who 
did not understand a word of the language, was 
nearly frightened out of her wits, and wholly unable 
to account for the cause of this sudden uproar. On 
my return, I discovered that, finding the sun’s 
rays penetrating uncomfortably, she had, at the 
risk of limb, climbed upon a table and nailed a tem- 
porary curtain to exclude the heat. Satisfied at my 
absence, and with my subsequent explanation, the 
deputation peacefully withdrew, and I relapsed into 
quietness for another week’s space. 

In this interval many other families, some with 
children, some without, had moved in and occupied 
the rest of the house. Some brought pigeons as 
pets—some fowls—and, one set of people, two 
noisy hungry goats, which were chained up under 
our bed-room window, and bleated mournfully all 
day and night. Occasionally they broke loose, and, 
in common with the cocks and hens, if our street- 
door chanced to be open, walked in and committed 
sundry felonies. Then at night, the season being 
Ramadan, and the sheik a “holy” man, some old 
fanatics used to come under the window punctually 
ab midnight, and serenade him with a most lugu- 
brious song, to a literally tin-pot accompaniment. 

At last, as a wind-up, a young Englishman, a 
tailor by trade, came to lodge in the house. Being 
young and thoughtless, he would persist in climbing 
to the roof of the wash-houses, and thence peering 
down into forbidden ground. His conduct nearly 
caused a revolution; and, to pacify the more fanati- 
cal, we were obliged to change our quarters, to the 
Secret sorrow, I am persuaded, of our worthy Arab 
landlord. 
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BIRDRPLACE OF BURNS. 


Tue celebration of the centenary of the birth of 
Robert Burns, on the 25th of January, will be 
observed with all the honour due to genius. Not 
by Scotchmen alone is his memory cherished, for 
his name is now enrolled among the masters of 
song, as one who has enriched the English language 
with some of its choicest treasures. It would be 
out of place here to speak in praise of poems which 
are universally popular, and the beauties of which 
will, on this festival occasion, be anew proclaimed 
by men of sympathizing genius. The only danger 
is, that amidst the shout of jubilee, the solemn and 
instructive lesson of the poet’s life may be unheard. 
In the case of a public celebration, the maxim.that 
we should say nothing but good of the departed, is 
not to be too literally followed. specially is it 
unsafe, when the deceased has been so illustrious 
that all persons telerably well informed must be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with his career to form 
an estimate of some kind or other thereon. This 
being the case, we think no beneficial end can be 
served by allowing such an estimate to be partial, 
confused, or inaccurate. On the contrary, we cannot 
but regard it in the light of a treason to the best in- 
terests of society, because a man is acknowledged to 
have been possessed of extraordinary mental powers, 
enriched, moreover, by many excellences of dispo- 
sition, that we should therefore ignore the existence 
in toto, or even avoid a full consideration, of his 
failings. Our judgment should be regulated not 
only by what he has done, but by what, with his 
talents, he might have done; we must consider not 
merely the goodness or amiability he occasionally 
displayed, but the summit of true glory which he 
might have reached by a uniform consistency of 
conduct. Nor have we a right to close our eyes to 
his sins of commission any more than those of 
omission. Because Robert Burns wrote “The Cot- 
tar’s Saturday Night,” and the exquisite lines “To 
a Mountain Daisy,” are we, therefore, to ignore his 
bacchanalian eulogy on “Scotch drink,” and some 
other effusions yet more reprehensible? Are not 
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his writings of this class, as well as some traits in 
his character, beacons to warn us from the abysses 
of intemperance and sin? May not young men of 
genius, and indeed men of all ages and of all de- 
grees of ability, learn humility from the eontempla- 
tion of one so gifted, and in many respects so 
amiable, who was yet so infirm of purpose that he 
fell an easy prey to the delusive witcheries of the 
Circean cup, and under its baneful influence often 
conducted himself in a manner that he could not 
look back upon without “regret, remorse, and 
shame?” May we not learn thereby, that genius 
is as nothing in the way of insuring happiness, and 
that sometimes the very form in which it appears, 
and the fervid temperament by which it is accom- 
panied, may be fraught with additional dangers to 
its possessor? Let it not be imagined from these 
remarks, that we are about to dip our pen in gall, 
and indulge in strictures of exceeding harshness. 
Some men, whom we are compelled to blame, have 
yet so many claims upon our affection, and even on 
our respect, that our blame is given with reluctance, 
and ever softened with pity; and among the most 





prominent of these men is Robert Burns. More- 
over, we must all remember, in his own words, 
** What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted ; 

and while we state that Burns went far astray, let 
us also remember that his extraordinary suscepti- 
bility to surrounding influences, and his impetuous 
disposition, frequently precipitated him into temp- 
tations and dangers, from which men of colder 
temperaments, and in different circumstances, are 
comparatively free. 

The leading incidents in the life of Burns may 
be quickly summarized. The eldest son of a Scot- 
tish cottar in reduced circumstances, his earliest 
years were chilled by poverty and clouded by mis- 
fortune. His father, after a life spent in manfully 
battling against adverse circumstances, was at last 
just saved from the horrors of a gaol by a consump- 
tion, which, his son tells us, “ kindly stepped in, and 
carried him to where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest.” And of himself, 
Robert informs us that his life, up to the sixteenth 
year, “combined the cheerless gloom of a hermit 
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MAUSOLEUM OF BURNS, DUMFRIES, 


with the unceasing moil of a galley slave.” Seve- 
ral years after, that is, in his twenty-sixth year, we 
find his difficulties have not only continued, but 
have reached a climax. He has been farming with 
his brother Gilbert; he has been flax-dressing for 
a time away from home; but in every place, and at 
every employment, he has still been unsuccessful. 
Death has deprived him of paternal guidance, and 
he has sadly fallen from his former purity of con- 
duct. He is now forced to “skulk from covert to 
covert” to escape imprisonment, and, as a last re- 
source, determines to emigrate. Before leaving his 
native land, he resolves to collect and publish his 
poems, for he has long been known in his locality 
as a scribbler of verses. He does so, and realizes 
about £20, which comes just in time to prevent his 
indenting himself, for want of money to procure his 
passage. He then takes a steerage passage to 
Jamaica; writes, as he thinks, his last ballad on 
Scottish ground, “The gloomy night is gathering 
fast,” and is on the road to Greenock, when a letter 
from Dr. Blacklock opens new prospects to his 
poetic ambition, and hurries him up to Edinburgh. 


| 





There, like Lord Byron, “ he woke one morning and 
found himself famous ;” his poems soon ran through 
a second edition, and, during that and the following 
year, he was a frequent guest in the aristocratic 


circles of the modern Athens. But from the first 
the rustic bard was in a false position among the 
lords and ladies. He had much better have been 
still farming, “with his hand on the plough and 
his heart with the muse.” Burns was an extremely 
proud and sensitive man, and, after the first burst 
of excitement in his new sphere, he could not but 
clearly see and acutely feel that his new friends, 
with a few honourable exceptions, did not so much 
regard him as a man and an equal, as a lion; as a 
something to stare at and be amused with, like a 
conjuror Tom Thumb, or a learned pig. As the 
novelty of his appearance wore off, the patrons of 
Burns deserted him as they would any other show, 
and in 1788 he finally left Edinburgh, disappointed 
and disgusted to find that the influence of his 
powerful friends had not been exerted to procure 
him some appointment, which would at least shield 
him from want. He again tried farming, and after 
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a time obtained a place in the Excise, which, unfor- 
tunately, increased the temptations to fall into his 
besetting sin; and in this situation he struggled on 
till his death, in July, 1796. 

Upon the circumstances attending his marriage 
with Jane Armour we have no wish to dwell, any 
further than to state that the blame throughout 
the transaction is not considered to rest entirely 
upon Burns, and that his long separation from 
his wife and children was certainly not with- 
out a prejudicial influence on his character and 
course. 

The life of the ploughman-poet was not one of 
stirring or abounding imeident. Our object, how- 
ever, is mot so much to minutely record events as 
to draw an inference and “‘point a moral;” and some 
of the. cireumstances of Burns’s position and career 
will be found eminently instructive and suggestive. 
In the first place, let it be noted that, although he 
subsequently fell into excesses which dimmed his 
lustre and sapped the very foundations of his hap- 
piness, the religious training the reeeived from his 
father sufficed for many years to keep him, at least ' 
in owbward propriety of life. William Burns was a. 
good specimen of a noble race—the Seottish eottars | 
—a man of little learning, much sound sense, and 
deep devotional feeling. ‘Fhe good.counsels he had | 
early instilled into the mind of bis erring son were | 
newer wholly forgatten or fruitless. In the writ | 
ings of Robert we may often trace them, like sun- 
shime piercing the-clouds, especially im his prayers | 
and devotional pieces; and with regard to his ac- | 
tions even, who shall say how often the remem-_ 


brance of that good old man welled up in his mind | ang 


soon and strong enough to prevent the commission | 
of folly or wickedness? ‘No finer outpourimg of 
patriotism and filial piety exists than “The Cottar’s 


Saturday Night.” 


edly is. It is as honourable to Scotland as to 
Burns. Such a picture of piety, knowledge, and 
contentment in poverty, might have been imagined 
of any other country, but—at least as the charac- 
teristic of a class—it could only have been drawn 
from the life in Scotland. The description of the 
toil-worn cottar returning to his virtuous houschold 
—his “wee toddlin bairns” clambering up his knee 
—his frugal wifie and cheerful fire-side—his blush- 
‘ing Jenny, “ woman grown,” and her honest lover, 
awkward and bashful till cheered by the kind garul- 
lity of the wife—the grave patriarchal cottar himself, 
the poet’s own favner, be it remembered—with their 
unpretending, heart-felt, devotional exercises—all 
these form a scene that no one with a “eal” warm 
heart can contemplate without strong emotion. 
Few of his poems have attained, or indeed de- 
serve, such an extended popularity as “The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.” Some others may display as 
much poetic power, but either the subject is not so 
happily chosen, or its treatment includes some 
phrase which we are compelled to reject, or, as is 
frequently the case, the poem, however exquisite in 
its way, is too trifling to bear a comparison with 
“The Cottar’s Saturday Night.” This delightful 
picture of rural life is, indeed, for Burns, a length- 
ened poem: his ardeni, impulsive nature, and his 


That production has an imterest | 
far beyond its poetic merit, great as that undoubt- 
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want of fixity of purpose, will sufficiently account 
for the extreme brevity of most of his productions, 
However, it must be confessed that his “ Mountain 
Daisy,” his “ Lines to a Mouse,” and some of his 
ballads, prove that much greatness may be shown 
even in little things. “ Man was made to Mourn,” 
although rather too gloomy and somewhat unequal, 
is a deservedly celebrated dirge. “The Vision” is 
also one of the ablest of his productions, and at 
times takes a higher flight than Burns could usu- 
ally reach; but it has two lines decidedly calcu- 
lated to mislead, where the poet, speaking of him- 
self “by passion driven,” says— 
“But yet the light that led astray 
Was ilight from heaven.” 


Now, light from ‘heaven never leads astray. If 
this sentence merely means that what begins as a 
virtue often ends asia vice; that undue carelessness 
may become avarice; that generosity carried to ex- 
cess is wanton extravaganee; and that in some other 
instances tthe partitions bebween right and wrong are 
very thin—fhen we agree with its sentiment; but 
we must protest against its acceptation inany other 
sense. Without further specifying his works, we 
may say of his poetry that itt generally exhibits much 

humour and exquisite tenderness, combined with ad- 
seineiile graphic power, but it seldom mises to the 
sublime, or even the highly imagmative. 

Many critics hawe regretted ‘his copious use of 
the Seottich dialect. But even a “Southron ” can 
soon discover therein innumerabile beauties and faci- 
lities ofexpression; at. served tthe purpose of enrich- 
wg his vocabulary to an almost indefiniteextent, sup- 
plying him as it were with two languages—English 
for declamation and passion, and Seotch for comedy 
and pathos. Moreover, the use of the dialect, com- 
bined with bis intense nationality, has contributed 
much to his extraordinary popularity with his 
countrymen. 

William Pitt said at the table of Lord Liverpool, 
soon after Burns’s death, that “since Shakspeare, 
no poetry had seemed to come so sweetly from 
nature.” In the bleak north, the Scottish poet 
“warbled his native wood-notes wild;” but in any 
other respect than the freedom of genius, the name 
of Burns has little to associate it with that of 
Shakspeare. Of the bard of Avon we may truly 
say, “None but himself could be his parallel.” 
Where there is really no comparison, of course 
none can be instituted. But we may just remark, 
in passing, that although he was a shrewd, pene- 
trating observer of men and things, and eould well 
describe what he had seen, Burns had little of that 
wonderful insight into human nature possessed 
by Shakspeare. Nor do his writings display 
much of that imagination “which bodies forth 
the forms of things unknown, and gives to airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name;” in fact, 
he was not a great creating poet—his forte lay m 
description. But if not in the first class of poets, 
he is unquestionably first in his class ; and whatever 
may be his deficiencies, the fact of his influence 
among his countrymen remains the same. No 
other Scottish bard enjoys a tithe of his popularity 
with the masses. His poems have gone through 
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about a hundred editions. Many of the peasantry 
can repeat the principal portions of them ; we have 
heard of some who can recite them all. Not many 
years ago, a popular English speaker narrowly 
escaped maltreatment in Dumfries, because, when 
treating of intemperance, he ventured to introduce 
the name of Burns. 

Here, then, we see a man reaching the pinnacle 
of fame, gifted with the means of delighting and 
influencing his- countrymen long after “his right 
hand had forgot its cunning,” gifted with fine 
sensibilities, keen powers of observation, and un- 
usual felicity and ecopiousness of poetic diction. 
We find him, moreover, to have been independent 
in spirit, frank and generous im disposition, and 
endowed with such rare conversational powers as 
to favourably impress all who approached him. 
We find that, in his pecuniary circumstances, he 
was not, after all, so straitened as many authors 
have been; for, as a poet, his success was immediate, 
and, even in a monied sense, tolerably good. But, 
notwithstanding all these capabilities for good and 
for happiness, what was the actual condition of 
Burns, more particularly in his latter years? His 
life alternated in fierce extremes, in either of which 
he was fer removed from happiness. Now, aban- 
doning all self-respect, he sat among his boon 
companions, “a triton among the minnows,” and, 
dwarfing his massive intellect to their puny reach, 
he drank deep of the delusive cup, the dregs of 
which ave degradation and misery; and anon, with 
shaking hand and shattered nerves, he penned 
lamentations on his infatuated conduct, and con- 
fessed to the torturing visits of remorse and shame. 
Again and again he exhibited the same oscillations 
between reckless folly and poignant regret, between 
boisterous gaiety and the depths of depression. 
Again and again he showed himself to be the 
“middle compound man,” who, according to Junius, 
is the most vulnerable ; the man who, without firm- 
ness enough to avoid an improper action, has yet 
feeling enough to be ashamed of it. 

To fairly estimate the course and character of 
Burns, it must always be borne in mind that, frail 
as he was, he never became callous—that the lus- 
trous gem, though sadly tarnished, was not wholly 
and continually beclouded. His fatal defect was 
want of firmness. His weak volition failed to en- 
force his wise determinations after he had “ resolved 
and re-resolved.” He was emphatically one of 
those “who know the right, and yet the wrong 
pursue.” He not only knew the right, but would 
at times enforce it with singular felicity and energy 
of expression. His “ Epistle toa Young Friend” is 
full of excellent advice as to the conduct of life; 
but the closing lines are painfully suggestive of the 
poet’s weakness :— 


In plonghman’s phrase, ‘ God send you speed,’ 
Still Caily to grow wiser : 
And may you better reck.the rede* 
Than ever did th’ adviser.” 


Then let a due consideration of the rock on which 
Robert Burns split be useful to prevent others fol- 
lowing in his track. Especially, let our readers 





* Heed the counsel, 





entering on active life reflect tnat no intellectual 
altitude will suffice to insure their happiness, and 
that, as one leak will sink a stately ship, however 
vast its size or swift its motion, so the indulgence of 
one bad habit may embitter the existence of a dis- 
tinguished man, however great his genius or ex- 
tended his influence. Let them set their faces like 
a flint against the first approaches of intemperance, 
which in this country, as well as in Scotland, forms 
the chief bar to the political and moral advancement 
of the community. Remembering that man has 
been well called “a bundle of habits,” let them form 
only such as may be indulged in without fear, and 
looked back upon without regret; and then, how- 
ever humble their abilities, they may enjoy an 
amount of happiness not always attained by those 
of the most varied endowments or the highest 
mental capabilities. 

Let Burns himself point the concluding moral:— 


** Ts there a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career 
Wild as the wave? 
Here pause—and through the starting tear 
Survey this grave. 


‘The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame, 
** But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name. 


Reader, attend—whether thy soul 

Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit— 

Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.” 


CENOTAPH OF BURNS, NEAR THE AULD BRIG 0’ pooN. 


EDINBURGH ABOUT SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Awnotuer numerous and peculiar class in Edinburgh 
were “the caddies,” stationed in groups at street 
corners and about public places, and employed in 


messages and services of all kinds. They were 
Highland Celts, generally of low or middle stature; 
remarkable for activity and endurance, and of 
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fidelity incorruptible. I believe there was hardly, 
if ever, an instance of one of the body committing 
a breach of trust. They were employed on affairs 
of every degree of importance, possessing an under- 
current of mysteriously acquired intelligence, being 
generally as acute as they were hardy and trust- 
worthy. They were capable of fatigue almost 
beyond credibility. I once despatched my faithful 
Achates, Donald, on a special errand of forty miles 
into a hilly country. A speedy answer was of 
great consequence. He took his charge from me 
at eight o’clock P.m., and at eight o'clock A.M. on 
the following morning he delivered into my hands 
the reply: eighty miles at a stretch, favoured, 
indeed, by a.fair autumnal night, but, allowing an 
hour for waiting and rest, fully seven miles and a 
half an hour, on a Highland trot—the sort of step 
‘on which they always ran when in haste—a curious, 
short, rapid, hitching motion—bog-trotting upon 
solid ground. Donald looked as fresh as when 
he set out. 

These, however, are the all-but obliterated traces 
of other times; like the Jacobin revolutionary cos- 
tume from France, adopted by political characters, 
such as Lord Lauderdale, the first who appeared 
in that free form of dress in the House of Peers, 
instead of the curls, powder, lace-frills, silks, velvets, 
embroidered or other courtly garments of the pre- 
cedent reign of George 11. The example was 
followed by many, frightening the isle from its 
propriety ; but, happily for Britain, the red bonnet 
and sansculotte did not usurp the dominion of 
fashion, though, as good often comes out of evil, 


the introduction of plainer apparel tended to sim- 
plify costume, which consequently passed gradu- 
ally into the ease and comfort of modern life, albeit 
not to the improved courtesy and gentility of 


For 
* Tout change—la raison change, aussi de methode, 
Ecrits, habillemens, systémes, tout est mode :” 


** Forms finctuate still—resistless Fashion’s sway, 
Arts, letters, habits, Wisdom’s self obey :’’ 


modern manners. 


and a large amount of Scottish customs and man- 
ners still continued to illustrate the effects of the 
ancient long intercourse with France. Had it been 
possible for the buildings of the old town, and all 
their concomitants, to remain available and adequate 
for the inhabitants of the capital, there cannot be 
a doubt that the progress of refinement must have 
been indefinitely and lamentably retarded. Ex- 
treme poverty may assimilate with polite manners ; 
extreme filth cannot. Physical dirt is a fertile 
source of moral uncleanness. Cause and effect, 
and re-action, were all signally exhibited on the 
crection of the new town, and had become more 
and more manifest during the quarter of a century 
to the period of my picture. There, soon, the 
leading people and lawyers took up their abode, 
though there was still a remnant, even of nobility 
and landed gentry, resident in some of the ancient 
family mansions nearer to the palace of Holyrood, 
and the novel site was partly occupied and marked 
more by men than habits having changed. The 
little suppers & la Luxembourg were still much 
in vogue, having superseded the daily haunt of ta- 
verns ; 2nd social usages of more questionable kind 
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were being gradually relinquished for the healthy 
delights of the domestic hearth and sobered con- 
tentment. The Scottish hospitality of our day is 
a welcome fruit of the much needed metamorphosis, 
At the same time, the medical school, as I have 
noticed, was in its glory, and the academic teaching 
of philosophy was hardly less famous. The sciences 
were ardently cultivated. Around the professors, 
and particularly Dugald Stewart, there was uprising 
a knot of younger men, whose genius and enter- 
prise were destined soon to inaugurate a fresh 
and brilliant epoch in the intellectual and social 
condition of Scotland. Hume, Robertson, Adam 
Smith, and Reid, had recently passed away, leaving 
a potent working yeast behind them, to leaven the 
mass, and animate their successors to exertion in 
the highest walks of literature. There still re- 
mained a band of distinguished men, adorning the 
country with the latest scintillations of their shin- 
ing light. The octogenarian Home, Black, Blair, 
Beattie, Robinson, were sinking into the dark 
shadow of the grave. Playfair, Ferguson, Leslie, 
were indeed high and eminent in their course, and 
Burns had manifested his paramount and ever- 
living splendour; but the sphere was open and 
unincumbered for the emulous start in the glorious 
race, and the daring competition of another genera- 
tion. It was under these circumstances that the 
new phoenix appeared. Macintosh had gone from 
the spot to seek his fortune; but upon it there 
were, springing, I might say, from the rich fertiliza- 
tion of the teeming soil, Scott, Leyden, and the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Lord Henry Petty (Marquis of 
Lansdowne), Brougham, Jeffrey, Smith, Horner, 
and others of no mean repute, revelling in the 
consciousness of mighty untried powers, and ardu- 
ous for a field whereon to display them. That 
field was speedily found in Edinburgh. As a 
prelude to the actual conflict, a debating society 
served to eliminate the forensic qualities and nurse 
the vigour of the foremost combatants. The 
“ Edinburgh Review” fulminated (1802), and the 
heretofore tournament drifted into the real battle 
of political life. I do not sit in judgment upon 
the writers or the publication, but simply note 
the fact that these men created a new political 
and literary era, not only for the north, but 
extending to the utmost limits of the British 
empire. The applause they gained, and the censure 
they provoked, served alike to produce the extra- 
ordinary effect. They led to the opposition of the 
“ Quarterly,” they awakened the talent of “ Black- 
wood,” exuberant with Wilson, Lockhart, and a 
troop of kindred spirits, and they stirred the poetic 
temperament of Byron into a flame, which, but 
for their rude assault, might probably never have 
blazed above the lambent flicker of “Pieces by a 
Person of Quality.” Perhaps it might have been 
better and happier had some of these things never 
been; but I must repeat that I am simply the 
narrator of an actual tale of the times, and neither 
the commentator on the events, nor the moralist of 
an abstract essay. No doubt the vehemence of a 
Brougham, the humour of a Sydney Smith, and 
the caustic sharpness of a Jeffrey, exhibited such 
a combination of extraordinary ability, clothed in 
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the most forcible language, as produced that sensa- 
tion which has ever since vibrated, varied, re-acted, 
and dominated throughout the vast realm of our 
literary, social, and national system. In the com- 
mon intercourse of life, these champions differed 
little, if at all, from their contemporary “ nobodies.” 
Cunning of fence, leading in company, combative 
and occasionally somewhat dogmatic and truculent, 
Edinburgh still was ostensibly, for a whilé, pretty 
much the same as if it had not been influenced by 
their irruption. But it superadded an accelerated 
impetus to the already striking change and de- 
velopment in progress, and humdrum and anti- 
quated usages yielded to the Hotspur raid of dar- 
ing innovation. Whether described in the bitter 
satire of “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
or, as another popular writer before him character- 
ized them—the northern hive of critics, lately 
come into life, who seem to have been created with- 
out the power of making honey, and to have 
swarmed for the sole purpose of clubbing their 
stings ’’—they certainly threw the existent domi- 
nant class of lawyers into a certain degree of 
ridicule, by contrasting their own fiery energy with 
the quietude, only diversified by oddities, of those 
whom they were pushing from their stools. 

The quaint demeanour and eccentric conduct of 
some of the men of the old school, furnished end- 
less food for the chit-chat of the new town circles. 
“Tll gie ye my word of honour, but I'll no bin (bind) 
mysel,” said one of these worthies, when pressed to 
sign an agreement. “I'll joost gie ye a bit of 
advice,” said another, a judge upon the bench, to 
4 prisoner, narrowly escaped from conviction by 
the verdict of the jury. “Tl gie ye a bit of 
advice; ye hae escaped this time, but be warned; 
if ye are brought before me again, I'll be caution 
yell be hanged ”—a Scotticism for being surety for 
anything ; and, as the story went, the acquitted, on 
leaving the bar, addressed his lordship: “I thank 
you, my lord, for your good advice, and beg to gie 
your lordship a bit in return; which is, never to be 
caution (surety) for onybody, for it often happens 
that the caution has to pay the penalty!’ But it 
would fill a volume to retail a tithe of the legal 
jokes and the facetice of learned senators of the su- 
preme Court of Session (College of Justice). Scott 
has lightly touched upon them. They kept the 
town alive with curious anomalies and ludicrous 
anecdotes, and the astuteness of John Clerk, the 
wit of Henry Erskine, the acumen of Jeffrey, 
(rismg as an advocate,) and all the other elements 
of forensic talent gleaming around, served only 
to swell the tide of interminable drollery and wit, 
which flowed from this source. The scenes were 
often as laughable as a farce; and the Parliament 
Close, the seat of these ebullitions, was consequently 
much resorted to as a place of amusement. 

The phraseology peculiar to Edinburgh seemed 
to enrich the point of many of the storics. For 
example, a person would describe something that 
happened at the fireside of a “land” belonging to 
him, meaning by land a whole tenement, with most 
probably a common stair. Another would refer to 
a“careful place,” 7. ec. a lodging taken care of, or 
to a “ self-contained house,” namely, a “ flat” in one 
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of those ten or twelve-story towers of Babel, where 
no other lodgers or second families resided. 

It was a treat to forsake the toils of the univer- 
sity, or even the entertainments of the law courts, 
and seek the enjoyment of the pure air and magnifi- 
cent views from Salisbury Crags or Arthur’s Seat ; 
though, in the dull, solitary manner marked by 
Marmontel, “it is melancholy to contemplate a 
fine prospect without being able to say to some one, 
‘ What a fine prospect.’” How romantic the Cal- 
ton Hill, then uninvaded by unfinished Parthenons 
and monumental memorials ; the pure air a contrast 
with the stench below; and the picturesque expanse, 
stretching to the Frith of Forth and the farther 
landscape, indescribable in words. It was here, on 
one of these occasions, that Robert Barker, struck 
with the marvellous beauty of the scene, conceived 
the original design of Panorama, and produced the 
first of those delightful and instructive paintings, 
brought to such perfection by his son Henry Aston 
Barker, Mr. Burford, and other associates in this 
admirable application of the capabilities of pictorial 
art. On the immediate range at the foot of the 
hill, one square—St. Andrew’s—with one-sided or 
terrace-like Prince’s Street facing the old town, 
with Queen Street in like style and manner facing 
the Forth, with George’s Street between them, com- 
prised nearly all the building which stretched from 
the head of Leith Walk (with then scarcely a house 
upon it), to the far west, nearly opposite the castle. 
All the ground, reaching miles towards the shore, 
and in every direction, where were only three or 
four country seats, is now covered by a noble and 
populous city. A tumble-down-looking old-fashion- 
ed inn on the beach near Newhaven, famed for fish 
dinners and French wines, as Blackwall and Green- 
wich are for white bait, ministered, with a gotit that 
smacked so irresistibly of the past, that it was a 
very favourite rendezvous of the laudatores tem- 
poris acti—the lovers of old times. 

What analterationnow! Between the old townand 
the sea, to the north, are thousands of excellent man- 
sions, in places, rows, crescents, squares, fitted up with 
every domestic convenience and comfort, and superb 
hotels, frequented by crowds of wealthy visitors, 
and a highly cultivated and intellectual population, 
among whom literature, science, and the fine arts 
flourish with no common degree of splendour. Even 
the relics of the rude and coarse, the strange admix- 
ture of humour (it might almost be said of “ every 
man in his humour”) and eccentricity, the tavern 
inebriety and night revel, have happily passed away: 
decorum abides, as it ought, in high places; and the 
Sabbath, always tothe credit of Scotland religiously 
observed, can no longer be contrasted with excesses 
on every other day of the week; the former pre- 
valence of which, among all classes, can now scarcely 
be believed. 

In a panorama of the locality where panoramas 
were invented, I ought to delineate a few of the 
other features, animate or inanimate, peculiar to the 
site and period. The competition of Highland pipers 
during the week of Leith races, was a grand national 
festival, and excited intense interest. The clan 
tartans in their costume produced a striking effect ; 
their martial stride was heroic, their looks defiant; 
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and in the midst of din enough to make a deaf 
person stop his ears, there occurred passages of 
such stirring emphasis as might inspire valour in a 
coward, and of pathos, at other moments, as might 
have furnished themes for Beethovens and Mozarts. 
The M‘Gregor silenced the M‘Intosh, the Stuart 
quashed the M‘Donald, the M‘Kay outdid the 
Fraser; the M‘Quarrie, M‘Leod, M‘Lean, M‘Doull, 
M‘Allaster, and a host of other Macs, poured out 
their pibrochs loudly enough to be heard over the 
Pentlands and Corstorphine; and, to crown the 
whole, might see the prize borne off by the M‘Crim- 
mon, “mor na pip,” against the stoutest blast of 
the Breadalbane Campbell, though, in his way, as 
great as his chief, who, when his friend the Duke 
of Rutland expressed a wish that he had him for a 
neighbour, explained to his grace that, if his 
northern estate were brought there, it would more 
than cover the whole length and breadth of his 
county, and obliterate Belvoir and all its princely 
dukedom ! 

There still remained a vivid remembrance of the 
“ forty-five,” and a feeling of sympathy and passion- 
ate admiration for Jacobite legend, song, and music. 
Their intrinsic human interest and beauty yet re- 


commend them, though time has worn away the 


deep impress of their nationality. At the date I am 
speaking of, sobs and tears were not infrequent ac- 
companiments of such aspirations and laments. 
Of Burns, wonderful to state, only recently dead, 
the poetic glory had not culminated in his native 
land. Years elapsed, and biographies were written, 
and collections of his works were published, and 
criticism was wrapt in the contemplation of his 
genius, before it received the fulness of recognition 
due to its nature-gifted greatness and inspiration. 
Now, and especially at this moment, the world is 
reverberating with acclaim, and the celebration of 
the centenary of his birthday, 25th of January, 
1759; and his monument on the Calton Hill looks 
down upon the city, where I heard less of his name 
in society than in the Mason Lodge, where he was 
crowned Laureate, and of which it is a trait of the 
age, whose lines I am reviving, to record that among 
his brethren were Johnson’s Boswell, the cele- 
brated Lord Monboddo, Mackenzie, author of the 
“Man of Feeling ;” Dugald Stewart, Dr. Gregory, 
Nasmyth the artist, Corelli the musician, Grose the 
fat antiquary, and, greater than all, by the all hail 
hereafter,. Miller of Dalswinton, the first who ex- 
perimented on the propulsion of vessels by steam. 
Wonderful experiment! Pregnant trial of that more 
than oriental magic key, which has at this day, at 
Tien Sin and Jeddo, opened the fast-locked East, 
barred by the rust of centuries, China, Japan, the 
innumerable Isles, comprising nearly half the people 
of the earth, to contact with the great European 
family of mankind—it is to be hoped to the tem- 
poral welfare of all, and to the fulfilment, among the 
nations, of Christian prophecy. 

If the author of the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night” 
was too much forgotten, there was one other of 
Scotland’s nationalities, the influence of whose 
name and deeds seemed to be curiously resuscitated 
in the military ardour of the epoch to which I 
have alluded. Scotland is exceedingly fortunate in 
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her hero. Though the minstrel was neglected, 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” was on every 
tongue, and new editions of “ Blind Harry” were 
rife in every bookseller’s shop and on every stall, and 
read with enthusiasm by all ranks, even by women 
and children. “Few countries enjoy the boast of so 
faultless a hero. Alfred, indeed, is glorious for 
Saxon England, and Washington for America; but 
neither bf them come up so entirely to the climax of 
popular patriotism as “ the Wallace wight,” whose 
shameful death consecrated the cause to which his 
warrior life had been devoted. Wallace was alike 
admirable for his prowess in the. battle-field and 
his piety in private character. He was also a lover 
of the beauties of nature, and tersely said, “ he liked 
better to hear the bird chirp than the mouse squeak.” 
Freshness and freedom held his imagination captive, 
and it is even asserted by Mr. Ure, in his “ History 
of Rutherglen,” that he committed poetry, of which 
the following is quoted as an example :— 
* He that sittis down atte ye bord for to eite, 

Forzetting to gyf God thankes for his meite, 

Syne rises upe, and his grace ower passe, 

Sittis down lyk ane oxe, and risis upe lyk ane asse.” 


But it is time to bring this desultory retrospect to 
a close. Many other particulars crowd upon the 
memory, whose page is blurred by the sweeping 
wings of all that has fied of the nineteenth centwy; 
for it may be believed, 
“Tam not now 

That what I have been—and my visions flit 

Less palpably before me—and the glow 

Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint and low.” 
Yet, as old Montaigne tells us, “Old men should 
retreat from life backwards ;” and I agree with hin, 
so far as this world is concerned. I trust that these 
sketches of the past will be received by my readers 
as not uninstructive expositions of the good that 
may be derived from following his advice—looking 
back with experience, that we may look forward with 
warning, wisdom, and hope. The trite rustic church- 
yard epitaph conveys an intensely significant les- 
son— 


What faults you’ve seen in me, be sure to shun; 
Look well at home—enough there’s to be done!” 





HOW TO END A LAW-SUIT. 
A TRIFLE TO SMILE AT. 
PART III, 

GraBp and Stickler outside. ' 
Grabb (opening the door). 
ever the watch consigns to me, I lock up. 

ordered establishment, everything gocs easily. 
there is good company for you. [Enter Stickler.] 

Clencher (listens attentively, half rising from the bed). 

Stickler. This is a pretty business! (Goes forward, 
throws his cloak on the unoccupied bed, and discovers 
Clencher, without immediately recognising him). Ha! 
who is there ? am I not alone? 

Clencher (raises himself up and stares at tle new-comer). 

Stickler. Why! that—is—Clencher! 

Clencher at the same moment cries out. 
jumps up, and, rushing to the door, batters at it. 
jailor! turnkey! overseer! policeman! 

Grabb (entering again). What’s all this noise about? 
What's the matter ? 


It’s no use talking; who- 
In a well- 
Go in; 


Stickler! and 
Ho! 
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Clencher. Jailor, I cannot remain with that man. 
Stickler. Nor I with him: give me another room. 
Grabb. What am I to understand ? 

Clencher. Do not delay ; it is utterly impossible that 
this man and.I can spend a night together. 

Grabb, Oh! indeed. 

Stickler. Jailor, separate us. 

Grabb. It can’t bedone. Ihave my orders. Prisoners 
are locked up in the order in which they arrive. Here 
are numbers seven and eight ; not until this room is full, 
dare I open another. 

Stickler.. But only hear—— 

Clencher. There is danger in leaving us together. 

Grabb. Well, well, things must take their course; I 
can do nothing, Should an assault take place here, I 
make a report: then comes the magistrate and makes a 
visum reperti ; after that the criminal goes into the prison. 
You see, in a well-ordered establishment, how perfectly 
everything is arranged. 

Clencher and Stickler together. We are then to remain 
together ? 

Grabb. So run my instructions. 

Clencher. But listen- 

Grabb. Ah! your supper ; that you will get, but I can- 
not answer for anything else. 

Exit Grabb,; who shortly afterwards re-enters with a 
joint of meat, a couple of pickled cucumbers, and a flask 
of wine: spreads a cloth on one of the tables, on which 
he sets the things. 

Grabb. There, Master Clencher, is your supper. 

Clencher. Bring it, by all means, for I am very hungry. 

Stickler (aside). That.is tempting, and sets my mouth 
watering : it reminds me,.too,, that I lost my supper at 
the “ Blue Angel ;” and going a whole evening without 
eating does not satisfy the appetite. (Aloud). Hi! 


good friend, bring me also something to eat. 


Grabb (holding out his hand). 
late, and I want to go to bed. 

Stickler (feeling in. his pockets). 
Thave lost my purse. 

Grabb. Indeed? I am sorry for it. [Is going. ] 

Stickler. But, my friend, you shall be: punctually paid 
in the morning. 

Grabb. That won’t do. 

Stickler. You know whol am? Stickler, the landed 
yroprietor, the owner of the Kingsdale estate. 

Grabb. All the: better for you. 

Stickler.. What! do you not believe me to be a respect- 
able man ? 

Grabb. Well, I suppese you were not taken up on 
account of your respectability. 

Stickler. What do you mean, sirrah ? 

Grabb. Only that I happen to know that you broke a 
window at the “ Blue Angel,” and were taken in the act 
of climbing in at it. 

Stickler, L wanted to get into the house. 

Grabb (with a sly laugh). Very likely. 

Stickler. They would not open the door. 

Grabb. Quite right of them. 

Stickler. Ah! you don’t understand. 

Grabb. Probably not. Good night. 

Stickler. But just hear reason. 

Grabb. I had rather take money; it is against my 
principle to give credit; that gentleman there seems to 
be a good friend of yours; he can pay for you. 

Stickler. What are you dreaming of ? 

Grabb. Now I'm off: and you may thump and. shout 
= much as. you. please, I am going to my night’s rest. 

vit.] 


Be quick, then, for it is 


Alas! it is too true! 


[Gotng.] 
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Stickler (walks up and down watching Clencher at his 
supper, and whispers to himself). I am getting very 
hungry. (Comes near enough to sniff at the good things 
on the table). How good it smells! 

Clencher (pushes away the remains of his supper towards 
the middle of the table: Aside). It does not agree with 
me to eat so late, and Iam not accustomed: to: it. 

Stickler (aside). He is not going to eat any more: 
there would be enough for my supper, and there it 
stands! How my mouth waters! I do-believe those are 
pickled. cucumbers. 

Clencher (springs up). 
near me. 

Stickler (starts back). 
eat you! 

Clencher. But you might pounce upon me unawares ; 
1 know you. 

Stickler. Who wants to touch you ? 
neighbour. 
pond ? 

Clencher. The pond is mine: for two centuries it has 
belonged to my property. 

Stickler. My ancestors owned the pond from time 
immemorial. 

Clencher. I have the original title-deeds. 

Stickler. My grandfather fell into it three times while 
fishing. 

Clencher. The chart with the original limits is in my 
hands,, by which it is seen that the pond is plainly on my 
property. 

Stickler. My late father first put carp into it. 

Clencher. The oldest people in the village all agree 
that the pond was always on my estate. 

Stickler. I learned to. swim in it when a boy. © 

Stickler (to himself). Really I am sick for want of 
food. Now, if we were friends, he might have shared his 
supper with me, instead of letting it lic there. 


Hold, there! don’t come too 


What’s the matter? Iwill not 


Thave nota proper 
Does he not want to take away my fish- 


[To be continued.] 





Crvitizinc Errects oF A Taste FoR FLowrErs.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from an address delivered before the 
British Association, “On some Practical Results deriv- 
able from the Study of Botany.” “ Mr. Ward proceeded 
to urge the importance of cultivating a taste for legiti- 
mate horticultural pursuits among the members of the 
labouring population, as it was a well-estsblished fact 
that, whenever a pink or a.carnation or @ rose was seen 
outside a cottage, there was a potato or a cabbage for 
the pot within; that, if there were not happiness, there 
was the nearest approach to it in the world—content. 

** Yes, in @ poor man’s garden grow, 
Far more than herbs or flowers, 
Kind thoughts, cententment, peace ef mind, 
And joy for weary hours.” 
Mr. Ward concluded by a communication he had received 
from the Bishop of Ripon, to this effect :— 

“The parish of Arncliffe, near Skipton, in Yorkshire, 
situated in a very wild part of the country, and inhabited 
by a wild and lawless tenantry, had been for many years 
without a resident clergyman, the living being a very poor 
one—not above £30 a year. The present incumbent, the 
Rev. Mr. Boyd, determined, however, te set himself down 
among them, and to use his utmost exertions in better- 
ing their condition. To this end he surrounded his house 
with a fine garden, well stocked with lovely flowers, and 
induced his peasantry—but with great relnctance—to 
come in one by one to see and admire his flowers, and' to 
take them home and cultivate them. Now, for the first 
time, they had light in their dwellings; and ultimately, 
through the kind and constant personal care which was 
bestowed upon them, they have become the most contented 
and happy set of villagers in all Yorkshire.” 
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VARIETIES. 


Seir-ContaoL.—A merchant in London had a dispute 
with a Quaker respecting the settlement of an account. 
The merchant was determined to bring the account into 
court, a proceeding which the Quaker earnestly depre- 
cated, using every argument in his power to convince 
the merchant of his error; but the latter was inflexible. 
Desirous to make a last effort, the Quaker called at his 
house one morning, and inquired of the servant if his 
master was at home. The merchant hearing the inquiry, 
and knowing his voice, called out from the top of the 
stairs, “ Tell the rascal I am not at home.” The Quaker 
looking up to him, calmly said, “ Well, friend, God put 
thee in a better mind.” The merchant, struck afterwards 
with the meekness of the reply, and having more deli- 
berately investigated the matter, became convinced that 
the Quaker was right, and that he was wrong. He re- 
quested to seeshim, and after acknowledging his error, 
he said, “I have one question to ask you. How were 
you ablo,,with such patience, on various occasions, to 
bear my abuse?” “ Friend,” replied the Quaker, “ I will 
tell thee. I was naturally as hot and violent as thou art. 
{ knew that to indulge this temper was sinful; and I 
found it was imprudent. I observed that men in a pas- 
sion always spoke loud; and I thought if I could control 
my voice, I should repress my passion. I have, there- 
fore, made it a rule never to let my voice rise above 
a certain key ; and by a careful observance of this rule 
{ have, by the blessing of God, entirely mastered my 
natural temper.” The Quaker reasoned philosophically, 
and the merchant, as every one else may do, benefited by 
his example.—Merchants’ Monthly (New York) Magazine. 


THe Rattway Manta or 1845.—Mr. Stephenson kept 
almost entirely clear of the railway mania. 
were granted by Parliament, in 1845, to construct not 
less than 2883 miles of new railways in Britain, at an 
expenditure of aboutforty-four millions sterling! Yet the 
mania was not appeased, for in the following session of 
1846, applications were made to Parliament for powers 
to raise £389,000,000 sterling for the construction of 
further lines; and powers were actually conceded for 
forming 4790 miles (including 60 miles of tunnels), at a 
cost of about £120,000,000 sterling. During this session 
Mr. Stephenson appeared as engineer for only one new 
tine—the Buxton, Macclesfield, Congleton, and Crewe 
Railway, and for three branch-lines in connection with 
existing companies, for which he had long acted as 
engineer. During the same session, all the leading pro- 
fessional men were fully occupied, some of them appear- 
ing as consulting engineers for upwards of thirty lines 
each.—“ Life of Stephenson,” by S. Siniles. 


Snurr-Takine ry Mapacascar.—The Rey. W. Ellis, in 
his recently published “ Visits to Madagascar,” says: “I 
was much amused on this occasion, and often afterwards, 
with the manner in which the chiefs and people generally 
indulge their taste for an article resembling snuff, a 
native manufacture, comprising other ingredients besides 
the pulverised leaf of tobacco, such as salt, and the ashes 
of a native herb, which mixture is regularly sold in the 
markets. The retinue of every chief or officer of any rank 
includes a bearer of what we should call his snuff-box. 
Those officers who attend on a superior, or are unattended 
by their own slaves, carry this article of luxury in some 
part of their dress, frequently suspended from the girdle, 
and concealed under the folds of their lamba; and we some- 
times met a traveller with his snuff-box suspended from 
his neck, who seemed almost destitute of everything else 
except the most‘scanty clothing. On the occasion of our 
first interview with the chief with whom we were now 
conversing, whenever he required the agreeable stimulus, 
which was tolerably frequent, the attendant slave, who was 
usually squatted behind him, presented to him a short 
piece of bamboo cane, about nine inches or a foot long, 
and less than an inch in diameter, beautiful'y polished, 
and ornamented with rings, Into the end of this cylin- 





drical case, a circular piece of cane or wood attached to a 
long tassel of silk threads, was neatly fitted. When the 
slave had removed this ingeniously contrived stopper or 
lid, the chief took the cylinder, and, shaking a small 
quantity, about half a teaspoonful, into the palm of his 
hand, he then, by a quick jerk of the hand, tossed the 
powder with great dexterity on to his tongue, without 
touching his lips with his hand or its contents. I do not 
remember ever seeing any of the natives smoking tobacco, 
but this use of it is universal; and though some deposit 
it in a different manner in the mouth, it was usually, as 
in this instance, jerked upon the tongue.” 


INTELLECT OF THE WHITE AND Brack Races.—Miss 
Miner is principal of the Norman School for coloured 
girls in Washington, United States. After an experience 
of twenty years as a teacher of white children, she says, 
“TI do unequivocally assert that I find no difference of 
native talent, where similar advantages are allowed, be- 
tween Anglo-Saxons and Africo-Americans.” 


Keep To THE Point.—Lord Tenterden had contracted 
so inveterate a habit of keeping himself and everybody 
else to the precise matter in hand, that once, during a 
circuit dinner, having asked a country magistrate if he 
would take venison, and receiving what he deemed an 
evasive reply, “Thank you, my lord, I am going to take 
boiled chicken,” his lordship sharply retorted, “ That, sir, 
is no answer to my question: I ask you again if you will 
take venison, and I will trouble you to say yes or no with- 
out further prevarication.” 


A Goop anp A Bap Workman.—If one workman 
should tell you that “ your house must be pulled down, 
that the beams are all rotten, and new materials must be 
prepared ;” and another should say, “No; the house 
will stand firm enough with a little repair; such a beam 
is good, such a spar may continue, and a trifling cost will 
serve the turn,” you would probably listen to him w<o is 
for putting you to the least trouble. An honest and 
faithful minister of Christ comes and tells sinners from 
the Scriptures, that man is, by nature, in a dangerous 
condition; that his house is tumbling about his ears; 
that his natural state is corrupt and rotten ; that nothing 
of the original frame will serve; that old things must be 
done away, and all things become new.. Next, in steps 
another who tells the sinner that he is neither so weak 
nor so wicked as the other represents. him; that a little 
patching and whitewashing will set all to rights, without 
taking any part of the building down. “If thou wilt,” 
says he, “thou mayest repent, believe, be good, and 
endure to the end; or at least, by exerting thy natural 
abilities, thou wilt.oblige God to lend a helping hand to 
thy endeavours, and superadd what thou hast not.” This 
is the workman that will please proud men best.— 
Gurnall. 


Free Parpon.—God neither looks to anything in the 
creature to wish him to show kindness, nor yet anything 
in the creature to debar him; it is neither righteousness 
in man that persuades God to pardon sin, nor unright- 
eousness in man that hinders him from giving this par- 
don, and acquitting men from their transgressions. It 
is only and simply for his own sake that he pardons.— 
Countess of Huntingdon, 1776. 


Decrees oF Guitt.—When tho balance shall be struck 
between small sins (so called), with great privileges, in 
the one scale—and crying sins with few responsibilities, 
in the other scale—who shall say that Infinite Justice 
may not see deeper guilt in the unkind word, the un- 
charitable suspicion, the selfish act, and other manifesta- 
tions of an un-Christian spirit, in which Christians are 
too often tempted to indulge, than in the more glaring 
departure from the law of God of those who have but 
just begun to hear of a Saviour’s love, and to know any- 
thing of its constraining power.—English Hearts and 
English Hands. 
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